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a ABOUT OURSELVES 


e the most important year in the 
| life of the National Association of Teacher Educators. 3 Born in 1950 
under the hame of the Association of Principals of Training Colleges, 
it was renamed as The All India Association of Training Colleges 
in 1961, and rechristened as National Association of Teacher. Edu- 
cators in 1965, The Qüarterly Bulletin of the Association started 
October 1963 and has been regularly published till April 1966. - It,has i 
served as a forum for the exchange of new developments in teacher 
education as well as the sole medium for reporting the activities of 
the Association. The Bulletin has now become a Quarterly journal 
and this is the first issue under its legitimate title” TEACHER 


EDUCATION. 
of N.A.T.E. had increased to 500 during 1965-66 


1000. ° This may seem insignificant in view 
of the potential membership of about 20,000 teacher educators working 
more than 2,000 institwtions of teacher education—pre-primary, 
primary, secondary, physical education, music, fine arts, languages etc. 
But it is gratifying to find that in its Sixteenth year of existence, 

? sourage to plan and lóok 


the N.A.T-E. has gathered strength and f 
perous Career. à 


forward to a bright and prosp; 
sion of this first issue of TEACHER 


EDUCATION, the*N.A.T.E. is happy to dedicate itself for the' service 
of teacher 'education. This is a milestone indicating the journey 


covered so far and reminding us of the mañy miles yet to be covered. 
Since 1961, our Association hasworked in close cooperation with the 


National Council of Educational Research and Training and other 
TE. is affiliated to the All India 


professional organisations N. 

Federation of Educational Association and the World’ Confederation 

of the Teachin£ Profession. 
Baroda Study Group on th 

(1964) is a landmark in our anna 

suggestions of this Study Group ar 

sion and improvement of Secondary teac 


1 


Nineteen Sixty Six may well b 


| 
| 


The membership 
and the target for 1966-67 is 


in 


On the auspicious occa: 


e Education of Secondary Teachers 
Is and it is gratifying that most of the 
e being implemented for the expan- 
her education. The Education 


= 


Ze 
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` Commission has accepted and s 
`solutions for teacher education. The NATE 


» Our suggestion "that State Councils of Tea 
formed in each State to coordinate, plan and 
teacher education has been endorsed by the 
It would be a great day when these Councils a 


institutions ; between State Departments of Education and the 
Universities ; 


es of teacher education 
between teache fficers etc ; 


Against a target of enrollin 
^30 life „members so far and it 


g 100 life members, we bave enrolled 
is expected that our target would be 
reached by December, 1966, ? 


SCH) 
all important Cities havin education institutions 
The local branch would r embetship collection and 
Organise professional acti ofall teacher educators 
in the neighbourhood. Ñ T 

td 


J a minimum. of 20 local 
branches would come inti being by December, 1966. 


N.A.T.E. at Trivandrum in O 


know Dr. Pillai have discovered t 
pitality and efficiency are his watchwords ; If y 


i d n advance, 
you may see a little bit of Kerala and also spend a few days in Som 
favourite spot in South India—Rameshwaram, Gandhigram, Co 


tore, Pondicherry, Madurai, Kodaikanal, Ooty 


» Brindaban (KRS) and 
Halebid-Belur in Mysore. 
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EDUGATION AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ' 


Report of the Education Commission 
£ 1964-65 ) e 


E RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON 
" TEACHER EDUCATION š 


(1) The professional preparation of teachers, being crucial for 
the qualitative improvement of education in general should be treated 
asa key area in educational planning and adequate financial and 
administrative provision Ge made forcit, at the State and Central 


levels, 
Removing the Isolation of Teacher Training 


(2) In order to make the professional preparation of teachers 
effective, teacher education must be brought into the mainstream of 
the academic life of the Universities, on the one hand, and of schooi 

. . LJ 
life and educational development, on the other. ^ 

(3) To remove the existins isclation of teacher education from 


e 


University life : 

(a) Education as distinguished fram pedagogy should be recog- 
nised as ari independent academic discipline and introduced 
as an elective subject in the B.A. and B. Sc. and M.A, and 
M.Sc. degree courses; and í 

(b) Schools of Education should be' established Ki selected 
universities to develop programmes in teacher education and 
studies and research in education, in collaboration with other 
university disciplirles. 

(4) To remove the existing isolation of teacher preparation from 

schools ; » 

(a) Extension work should be regarded as an essential function 
of a teacher education institution and an Extension Service 
Department should be established in each institution-pre- 
primary, primary and secondary—as an integral part of it ; 

(b) Effective alumni associations should be established to bring 
old students and faculty together to discuss and plan prog- 
rammes and curricula; 
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š (c) Student practice-teaching should be organized in active 
UM collaboration with selected Schools which should receive 


(d) Periodic exchange of the staff of the Cooperating schools and 
of the teacher education institutions should be arranged for 
the advantage of each category of stafi. 


€ (a) Implementing a phased Programme of upgrading’ all training 
7' "institutions to the collegiate Standard with the ultimate 
Objective of bringing all teacher education under the 
universities; 
` (b) Establishing Comprehensive col 
o" *State on a planned basis; 


(c) Establishing a State Board of Teacher Education in each 
State to b 


A € responsible for al] functions related to teacher 
~, education at all levels and in all fields, ç 


Improving Professional Training 
(ei The quality 
improved through— : 
(a) Unde-taking well planned subject-orientation or content 


courses leading to insight into basic concepts, objectives and 


implications Cf subjects to be taught in collaboration with 
University Departments; d 


(b) Introducing integrated Courses 
education in universities: 


(€) Vitalising Professional i 


leges of education in each 


of the Programme of teacher education should be 


of general ahd professional 


continuous internal assessment o 

besides practice teaching; 
(e) Improving Practice-teachin 
be „programme of internship; 
(f) Developing special courses and Programmes; 


£ and making it a Comprehensive 


. 
° 
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°° e 
(8) Revising the curricula and programmes at all levels of 
teacher education in the light of the fundamental objectives 
of preparing teachers for their varied responsibilities in an 
5 e 


| evolving system of education; ° 
| (h) Improvement of training institutions. » 

(7) The duration of the professional courses should be two years 
for primary teachers who have completed the Secondary School Course, 
It shoáld be one year for the graduate students, but the number of 
working days in a year should bg increased to 230. 

(8) The State.Boards of Teacher Education should conduct a 
survey of teacher education Programmes and curricula and initiate the 


PAA . 
necessary revision, e 


(9) New professional courses must be developed to orientate 
headmasters, teacher educators, educational administrators, to their 


special field of work. 
(10) The postgraduate courses in Education should be flexible and 


be planned to promote an academic and scientific study of edtication 
and to prepare Personnel for specific fields of education, requiring , 
Special knowledge and initiation. They ^ should be conducted by 
Persons with real competence for such work. 
Improving Teacher Education Institutions 

(11) The staff of secondary training colleges should have a double 
Master's degree inan academic-subject and education; a fair proportion 
should hold Doctorate degrees; they should have taken induction or 
orientation courses in teacher education. 

(12) Qualified specialists in psychology, sociology," science or 
mathematics may be appointed even if they have no professional 
training, n e 

(13) Summer Institutes should be organized for the inservice 


training of staff. ; 
(14) No student should be allowed to specialize in the teaching of 


a subject unless he has studied it for his first degree or obtained an: 
equivalent qualification prior to training. 

(15) State and Union Territories should adopt as a rule that 
teachers in secondary schools will ordinarily teach only those subjects 
they had studied at the College level. 

(16) If students are required to teach subjects other than those 
they have studied, they should take a special course either by corres- 
pondence or in the Summer Institutes, 


D 
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(17) Attempts should be made to recruit first and good second 


class students zo teacher training institutions and adequate scholarships 
should be given to them. 


(18) All tuiticn fees in Secondary training institutions should be 
abolished and liberal provision made for stipends and loans. 
(19) Every Training Instituti 


on should have an Experimental or a 
Demonstration School attached t 


O it. 


(22) Correspondence co 
leave shculd b 
schools to imp 


urses and libera] Concessions for study 


e made available to unqualifed teachers in primary 
rove their qualifications, 


(23) Special courses for graduates entering Primary teaching should 
be organized, 


(25) All tuition fees in primary teachers’ training institutions 
iberal provision made for scholarships, sti- 
(26) Substantial increas 


es should be Made in 
dential facilities in primary t 


raining establishments. 
(27) Demonstration or Experime 
primary Training Institutions, 


Expansion of, Training Facilities 

(28) Each State should prepare 
ing facilities in its area so that the 
demand for teachers, 

(29) Supplementary part- 
large scale. 

(30) The backlo 
the Fourth Five Ye 


*he hostel and resi- 


ntal schools should be attached to 


a plan for the expansion of train. 
output of trained teacher meets the 


time facilities should be Provided on a 


$ of untrained teachers sh 


ould be cleareq during 
ar Plan through suitable m 


easures, 
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In-Service Education E 


(31) A large-scale and coordinated pro£ramme ofi in-service edu- > 
cation for teachers should be organized. 

(32) Systematic and coordinated programmes of in-service* educa- 
tion, in content and method, should be organized by universities, 
Teacher Education Institutions and Teacher Organizations, for 
teachers at all levels, on a large scale so that every seacher would 
receive at least two or three months in-service education in every five 
years of his service. 1 

(33) The programme of summer institutes for the in-service train- 
ing of secondary school “teachers should be extended, with systematic» 
follow-up, and active collaboration among the agencies concerned "and 
stimulation of further research in education. 


Professional Preparation of Teachers in Higher Education 


(34) Some orientation is necessary for teachers in higher educa- 
tion and suitable arrangements should be made. ° 

(35) Newly appointed lecturers should be given some: time to 
acclimatise themselves to the institution and should be encouraged to 
attend lectures of good teachers. 

(36) Regular orientation courses for new staff should be organized 
in every university and where possible, every college. 

(37) In the bigger universities or groups of universities, these 
coutses may be placed on a permanent basis by establishing a staff 
college, » 


Standards in Teacher Education 

(38). The U G.G. should take the responsibility at the national level 
for the maintenance of standards in teacher education. The state 
Boards ot Teacher Education should be responsible for the raising of 
standards at the State level. : 

(39) A substantial allocation of funds should be made. available 
to the U.G.C. in the Fourth Five Year Plan for improvement in teacher 
education. 

(40) The UGC. should set up a standing committee for teacher 
education consisting of persons from the profession to deal with stan- 
dards of teacher education. 

(41) The Government of India should make provision of funds in 
the Centrally sponsored sector to assist State Governments develop 
teacher education. 
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TEACHING OF HINDI 
1 ANIL VIDYALANKAR 


0.1. Good teaching of Hindi both as mother-tongue and second 
language is by far the most important task we have to accomplish in 
*he field of Indian education today. Before we can develop as a strong 
self-reliant nation, we have to build up a common language of the 
nation that can serve as the vehicle of intellectual, emotional 
and economic renaissance that we are trying to bring about in our 
country. If we fail in this great task, our progress in all other fields 
will be jeopordized. à 


Unfortunately we are lacking the proper kind of leadership in the 
country to tackle this important but ticklish issue. If the events are 


entrusted to him. 
both in the non-Hindi and Hindi 


13. There are four important aspects of Hindi 
a Hindi teacher has to be well-versed :, 
G) the lingvistic aspect 
Gi) the literary aspect 
(ii) the intellectual aspect, and | 
(v) the emotional dspect. 

A teacher of Hindi should be so well trained that he is equally at 
home in all of those aspects. Let us see in brief what each of these 
implies, 

2.1. The Linguistic Aspect of Teaching Hindi 

No teacher can teach a language well unless he is familiar with its 
phonology, morphology, syntax and other grammatical peculiarities. 
These in themselves do not, of course, suffice to make up the whole of 


the language teaching programme, but they certainly provide the 
skeleton over which the flesh of language can be mounted, 


8 
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2.2. Phonology 

Every training college in India should be well eguipped to provide 
theoretical and practical training in the sound—struc€ure of Hindi. 
The teacher of Hindi as mother-tongue will need this training to help 
his pupils overcome the influence of the dialects over the'spoken 
Hindi while the teachers of Hindi as a second language will use it in 
bringing out similarities and differences in Hindi and other regional 
languages of India. There should be special training ip the articula- 
tion of the natural and nasalized vowels and the unaspirated and 
aspirated consonarts. The similar sounds that are very ofter confused, 
like those of a and 4, a and @ should also be well drilled. A teacher 
of Hindi not only should himself have a correct pronunciation but 
should also Know how to correct the wrong pronunciations and 
intonations of his pupils. e 


2.3, Morphology 


A good teacher of Hindi will naturally have a large vocabulary 
at his command. But that is not enough. He should also know how 
words in Hindi are’ formed and how they change their forms to 
perform different functions. Sometimes in the cognate language of 
India words that are derived from the same stem acquire different 
forms. Sometimes words that look identical in form may ° have 
different meanings.in two Indian languages. A prospective Hindi 
teacher should bé very we!! trained in the art of the formation of 
words, This is much more important during this transitional pétiod 
when Hindi is being developed to take up its new position as the 
official language of India and, for that purpose, thousand$of words are 
being coined in it, A teacher who feels at home with new words in 
Hindi may also enable his students to feel likewise. 


2.4, Syntax 

Hindi is an analytical language, yet it has still retained the traces 
of its history of the synthetic stage. This makes the syntax of Hindi 
slightly difficult to grasp Many ‘native speakers of Hindi may not 
know the rule of the use of "3" with the subjectin the past tense 
though they may use it hundreds of times correctly during a day. 
Such an insight into the working of a language can be gained only by 
a conscious attempt to analyze the spoken and written language. A 
good training programme for Hindi teacher will include many practical 
exercises of a sort that would enable the teacher to gain a clear 
understanding of how words are joined in a Hindi sentence. He should 
be encouraged to analyse hundreds of sentences himself and form his 


ri 
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problem of understanding and teaching Sanskrit, and this is how 


are being developed for some of the 
today. All teachers of Hindi can 


Part of India. 
3.1, The Literary aspect 


It is impossible to teacha language in vacuum. 
thingasa language Separate from the literature in it, 
stories, dialogues or descriptions th 
language are Part of its literature, 
him — ready list i 


There is no such 
Even the easy 


AE E ations of Prose and Poetry pieces of 
indifferent quality. 


The teacher's OWN taste and judgement Will be the best guide 
here. Every teacher has | 


; 5 nis strong and weak points, We cannot 
expect every Hindi teacher to be an Outstanding exponent of mystical 


Poetry in Hindi But every teacher can iat least help his pupils to 


Teciates. The Hindi 


iterary Capacities of school children, 


fight against this 


Taged to write 


Possible, In a Way, whatever is said 
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or written in language is creation because everytime a word is used, 
it has a slightly new meaning. Much of the confusion in modern 
literary trends is becduse of this fact. It has become almost im- 
possible to decide who is a p8et and who is not. Any man who can 
scribble a few, lines, rhymed or unrhymed, begins to regard himself 
a poet. But fortunately our high school children do not have their 
sensibilities spoilt to that extent. It is still possible to help them write 
poetry that would have beauty of words and ideas.” A good taste in 
language developed at an early. age will be a life-long source of solace 
and creative satisfaction. F 


3.3. Through the teaching of literature the Hindi teacher will 
also try to bring about what is vaguely known as emotional integration. 
He will widen the mental horizons of his pupils by exposing them ^to 
selected pieces of literature from different Indian languages. He will 
try to bring out the essential unity of Indian literature in various 
language of India. Nothing can help the cause of emotional integra- 
tion better than the appreciation of literature from different “Indian 
languages. An Indian child, once he is inspired by writers of different D 
parts of India, simply cannot think in the terms of regional loyalties. 


4]. The Intellectual aspect. “. 

A language isa vehicle not only for creative literature in the 
narrow sense of the term but also for the numerous other intellectual 
activities. The boundaries of? human knowledge are expanding ať a 
tremendously fast, pace. Most of it is mathematical knowledge in 
natural sciences. But that knowledge is having a tremendous impact 
on the society. We cannot expect a Hindi teacher to be à master of 
all sciences but he should at least have a working -knowledge of their 
fundamentals. This will help him in his own thinking and directing 
the thought of the children into practically useful channels. : 

42. A good teacher of Hindi will try to keep himself abreast 
of as much modern knowledge in sciences as possible. He will take 
Special interest in hygiene, medicine, means of transport and: 
communication, etc. He will read periodicals dealing with these 
subjects and subscribe to them if his means permit. He will himself 
try to write on popular scientific topics if he has a taste for that and 
encourage his pupils to do likewise. 

43. Besides the natural sciences, a good teacher of Hindi will 
also interest himself in the so-called social or behavioral sciences. He 
should not despair if he does not find anythidg scientific about them, 
A little perseverence and insight will tell him that there are as many 


° 
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types of social sciences as there are scientists of that brand. He will 
soon realise that he has to teach Hindi in such a way that his children 
do not merely cram ideas of other scholars but develop their own 
thinking. That is the only way to keep the social sciences aliye and 
meaningful. A good teacher of Hindi will encourage his pupils to do 
independent thinking and not to blindly succumb to ideas coming from 
any source, social, religious, political, economic or any other. 


4.4. Tadependence thought of does Dot mean anarchy, The 
teacher of Hindi will see to it that his Pupils think in the context of 


the wider good of the society —agaq Raa, agaa gara. . While he will 
encourage the students to criticise the evils į 


economic life, he will also require them 
structive practical ideas. 


ion we hope that by the time 
be able to take their posi- 
tizens who understand its 


» the teacher of Hindi is the 
man who shares the Breatëst responsibilit 


: Yto produce such indepen- 
dent and responsible citizens. 


5.1. The Emotional Aspect, 


Our country is passing thg 
of her existence, Our very Survival 
nation is at stake, 


ng adversities. Our national 
nt part in this struggle. The 
: O act asa vehicle of national 
he coming generation havera Proficiency in it to 
Today wé are almost a 


people devoid of ac gap has to be filled and 


ommon language. The 
filled pretty fast. 


emotional integration, 
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53. A good Hindi teacher, while teaching his subject will also fulfil 
his duty of providing emotional leadership to his children. No tecaher 
can go down so deep’ into the consciousness of children” and leave so 
lasting an effect on them as?the teacher of mother-tongue. A Hindi 
teacher will try to build a character in his wards that would'enable 
them to withstand the severest test of time. At no other time in the 
history of our country has the integrity of character been needed 
more Chan ir is today. We have to guard ourselves from our enemies 
and from our friends. We have to build ourselves into a strong. pur- 
poseful nation that will not be swayed by any external forces however 
strong they are. A good programme of the teaching of the national 
language is the best means we have at,our disposal to accomplish the 3 
great task, awaiting us. S 
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a RATING THE TEACHER'S EFFICIENCY 


of a teacher. Measuring teacher-effecti 


solution. We think that everybody will agree with Sri Panda about the need of a 


ing teacher effectiveness. The Psychometricians and the 
ork in this direction). 


Need for a reliable and valid tool  * 


Ch to expect an impartial 
Ork. Hence it can be 
n is subjective, 

measuring the intelligence, 


So that Proper guidance and 
e possible. We. often think of Standardising tests in 


the Perfosmances of the pupils, but we 
and vocational competence, 


; executives and Supervisors in the 
determination of appointments, Promotions and dismissals The 
teacher is to be paid according to 
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should be encouraged at every stage for intelligent promotion in his 
position. Promotions to higher positions should be awarded to those? 
who show real and genuine efficiency and promise. Politics and 
favouritism, nepotism or communalism, rampant in educational fields 
in India today, should be eliminated if we want a broader outlook and 
clear administration. Finally, justice to the teachers also demands 
that dismissals be made on an impersonal basis of proved inefficiency. 
Such a method should be devised for more and better improvement” 
and benefit to the school. In properly rewarding their efforts a valid 
measurement of teaching efficiency should be the basis for actione in 
each of the various important phases of the institution's relationship 
with others. ° " 

In a country like India with the three five-year plans and 
enormous expansions in the number of schools and teacher training 
institutions, it is a pity that no such device has been made. No 
method has been accepted in determining the relationship and the 
relative specific efficiency of the teachers. e 

In certain states in India "Promotional Examinations" or 
"Departmental Examinations" play an impórtant role in “determining ^ 
the efficiency. Sometimes they determine entrance into service. This 
practice has serious defects. Itis notofthe nature of the examina-- 
tions conducted for other services like the administrative services. As 
a result of this many unnecessary elenfénts cannot be eliminated and 
they with their academic or professional inadequacies enter into the 
profession and thereby contaminate the whole atmosphere, jeopardis- 
ing the future progress and lowering the standard of education and 
the status of the teaching profession. Even if such an examination is 
conducted it would indicate the probable teaching ability of the 
prospective teacher, his academic and professional qualifications. 


A more real connection is found between examination and 
teaching efficiency in what we call "Promotional Examination". But 
in many States this is also not taken into account. Promotions to 
higher posts or selections to posts of Principals, Supervisors are doné 
on the basis of seniority of service and qualifications or competencies 
are often ignored. Sometimes politics plays an important role. In 
some states, examinations also determine the transfer of teachers from 
One salary group to another—even for these transfers, I do believe, 
there is no fixed examination system. Often the Public Service 
Commissions of the states scrutinise the previous papers and confi- 
dential character rolls of these officers. As stated earlier, these are 
not free from blemishes and subjectivity. For new appointments, it is 
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In addition to this, these examinations are meant to stimulate the 
continued study on the part of the teacher. It is a sorrowful affair to 
note that few teachers in our country develop themselves profession- 
ally and academically once they get their diploma or degree and are 
Secure in their jobs, Hence in the absence of further study and 


are promotional examinations, 
the, competencies o£ the teacher. In many 
S measured by the classroom management 


The teachers are 
impression. Sometimes t r: 


's efficiency, Thus 
we come across no fixed 

eral impression formed by the he 

objective procedure, Thi 

advanced countries. “The 

the pupils. They give & 


worthy or unworthy 
for promotion according to the general Opinion of those who judge 
them. Further, these judgements are different from 


man to man 
e greatest danger of 


ischievous to both the 
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teacher and the supervisor. Seldom is an analysis of the various 
qualities taken into consideration. 

Recently, in some states of the U.S.A. they have formulated a 
rating scale in which they; generally follow the Analytical method. 
Sometimes they contain descriptive reports on various aspects like 
teaching, co-curricular activities, discipline, accuracy, neatness, profes- 
sional spirit. Some states also frame a short questionnaire to measure 
the efficiency and to rate the teachers. Some states in addition to this 
also mention another column iit which they mention certain grades— 
Excellent, Satisfactory, Above Average, Average, Unsatisfactory. The 
teacher is allowed to rate himself and mention the reasons thereof. 
The New York Bureau ot Municipal Research had published the class 
Room Instruction Card which was used “as a scale of self-measurement 
by the teachers.” It gives details with alternatives that can be 
checked. e 

This indefiniteness and lack of precision can be overcome through 
careful definition and elimination of the personal factors. H.F. Kratz 
in his “Studies and Observations in the Schoolroom” has tried to “learn, 
something of the children's views and ideas as to what constitutes the 
most helpful teacher and what are the chief characteristics of a good 
teacher". The writer has brought out certain features—how does the 
teacher help the pupils both in curricular and co-curricular activities, 
the teacher's personal appearance, kindness, patience, politeness and 
neatness. But these are not all comprehensive. Still then numerous 
examples can be “cited to show how it is difficult for the teacher to 
conceal his failures and shortcomings from the students. Certain 
points are to be remembered here. Generally pupils demand constant 
direction and encouragements which only teachers with definite quali- 
fications and qualities of character can render. Sometimes sex is also 
a vital factor. The needs of boys and girls, are different and they also 
require different treatments. 

A fuller analysis must be developed by the supervisors and those 
who know the teachers intimately on the professional side. The 
various specific qualities are to be taken into consideration and 
co-related with the General Merit. These specific qualities cannot. be 
numbered and they vary according to situations and circumstances, On 
the part of a teacher, teaching skill and management are the two 
important factors, Generally teaching skill, management and control 
8o side by side with the length of experience and training. 


Experiments and Researches carried on in various parts of the 


United States show that the construction of such a rating scale can be 
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based on certain Criteria.like general merit, physical fitness, morality, 
administrative capacity, dynamic nature, achievement, social spirit, 
experience and others. 


Processes are not yet perfect and reliable. We have to depend upon 
the supervisors, for measurement, and the exactmess cannot be so great 
as the objective measurement. This exactness can be more if we have 
thorough analysis, careful Observation; exact definition of the terms, 
complete records and Such other needs. 


I hope that the main considerations in constructing such a rating 
'scale should be based upon the above mentioned qualities, A more 
Systematic scale to me, would include five broad categories of 
qualities .— 3 


Gi) Personal qualities 
Gi) Social qualities 
v ii) Professional qualities 
(iv). School organisatión or Administrative qualities, 
(v) Techniques o£ Teaching. 


can be evaluated. It is not 
e of the supervisors or Inspectors 
of Indian Schools. It is a continuous «DIOCess and ‘is expected to 
continue throughout the whole year 
students and gives him Proper guida 
After these specific items are rated an 
are to be made, It should be borne in 
assumed to be of equal Weight though 
lies the possibility of errors, All the 


teacher. Some might have, high frequencies Or peicentage in one 
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school organization. Hence the relative importance of all these 
aspects is to be decided and taken into consideration. ‘ 


° 
In a country like India, where there is always a hue and cry on 
the question of standards by the parents, teachers, educationists and 
above all politigians, it is high time to evalute our teachers properly 
upon whose efficiency depends the whole fabric of the society. I like 
many others have felt the urgent need. The teachers and educationists 
shoüld devise some ways and means to evaluate the teacher accurately 
and to give a clear-cut picture “to the society. At the same time, I 
admit that this is only a suggestion towards better teacher education 
and higher status of the teaching profession, academically, professional- 
ly, socially and economically. Whether it is a self-analysis on the part 
of the teacher or it relates to periodical increments in his salary scale 
or promotion to higher grades, it is immaterial. But for the develop- 
ment of education we must first of all ind out whether the teachets 
who build great mansions with the brick and mortar, are capable, 
efficient and competent or not. In this respect itis expected that 
various Departments of the National Council of  Educationale 
Research and Training will throw light, plan and execute certáin basic 
principles in rating teachers, supervisors as well as administrators. 
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ACTION RESEARCH AND TEACHER TRAINING 


(A Pilot Study Conducted in the University College of 
s Education, Dharwar.) 
C.S. BENNUR T 


[It is commonly believed that teacher trainees in our 


teacher education institutions 
f subject-matter, 


Sri Bennur believes that the teacher- 
ving the knowledge of the trainees 
them learn better techniques of teaching, He conducted 
€ of Education to do both these tasks. In this article, 
resting Action Research study.] 


ing Programme in almost 


ation. Recently, however, 
an attempt is being made in the Regionai 


introduce a four year integrated Course, 
predict their results, it is almost 


This being the 
ar training course more 
Any programme or course of 


Tesent one ye 


They are ,— 


s Improving the Content know 


2. Making the teacher-trainees 
í 
what they usually are. 


ledge of the teacher trainees,* 


more efficient in teaching than 


The action Research Programme reported in this Paper is a 
report of an attempt to tackle these two Problems. ` 


The Problems : E 
Problem No. 1. 


How to improve the knowledge of the trainees 
in the subject area, 


The following are tbe tentative approaches to solve the problem : 


three to six months in different 
simultaneously wi 


1. Arranging special courses of 


subjects either before or th the one year 


* Teacher trainees mean the students enrolled in the B, E 
Karnatak University while they ar 


H - Ed. degree Course at the 
€ undergoing teacher training 
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2. Arranging weekly lectures on different subjects throughou 
the year during the training period. ‘ 


3. Arranging condensed courses of a few weeks’ duration with 
teacher participation programmes. 


Among these the first two are not feasible under the existing 
circumstances. It was decided therefore that the condensed course 


with teacher participation could be tried out. 
o 


Hypothesis : e 


It was presumed that, involvement of teachers in seminars, 


discussions and workshops in the subjects of their choice would 


improve their knowledge in the respective subject matter areas. 
Problem No. 2. How to help the trainees become more effective 
teachers. ^ 
Under the existing system, instruction about the different 
techniques and skills of teaching is given through lectures. Guidance in 
actual practice teaching is given throughout the year. One or two 
demonstration lessons are given at the beginning of the course. 4 
Hypothesis: It was hypothesised however that:— =° 


o 


acquainting the teacher-trainees with the different techniques 
and procedures of teaching in the beginning and involving thém in 
rehearsals of teaching and guiding the trainees in about four to eight 
lessons in class?room situations, would produce greater efficiency 
among teachers than under the present system. 


Method and Procedure : 3 

In this study Action Research technique has been adopted. 
Action Programme was drawn and put through accordingly. 
(1) Improving the Knowledge of the Trainees in the Subject Matter 


p initial step, a pretest in the subject matter area was 
administered to the trainees. The purpose of the test was to find out 
if certain essentials in the particular subjects were known to the 
trainees, The tests were quite useful in diagnosing the areas ot the 
subject matter in which the trainees were weak. Since the tests 
were objective much time was not required to answer them. Copies 
of the tests were cyclostyled and were administered to the trainees. 
The answer scripts of the trainees were valued and the trainees were 
informed about their achievements. It was suggested to the trainees 
that they could improve their knowledge by studying the source books 


in i : à e 
their Particular subject matter area. 


w.p. RAR: 


9. 5.45, B3. En 
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It was thought advisable to involve the trainees in an activity 
wherein they would feel the need of studying of the subject. 
a programme of preparation of c 
Primary, Middle and High School Ww 
groups -of trainees. Seminars and discussions on. the 
knowledge of their special subjects 
lasted for about three days. 
courses the fallowing day, 


content 

were arranged. These discussions 

The trainees Were asked to prepare 
e 


(2) Increasing the Teaching Efficiency. 


In order to give the- trainees, 
-different aspects of the teaching proces 
Method Masters prepared brief not 
cular subjects. Copies of these ins 
trainees, After studying these paper: 
Masters held discussions on the t 
subjects, Í 


s, the trainees and the Method 
eaching technigues o£ different 


Subsequently each Method Master demonstrated different 
techniques of teaching his subject, After 


this the trainees were 
involved in a series of rehearsals and Practice teaching under the 
guidañce of Method Masters, 


g competence was 
the first eight lessons 


whole course Was also conducted by 
test tothe trainees, 
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TABLE I " 


Mean Scores obtained by Trainees Belonging to Different 
Subject Matter Groups in the Pretest and Post Test* 


——————— 


No. Subject” Mean Score Mean Score Difference 
matter obtained in obtained in and 
area fhe pre-test the posttest ^ Significance 
; (Percent) (Percent) 
1. Gen. Science 26.5 46.0 (Significant 
$ at the 99% ° 
" 3 level) ° 
2. Geography 325 81.0 wr 
3, Mathematics 41.1 50.4 ” Š 
4. History 47.4 55.6 "I 
5. Kannada 49.8 58.6 z ° 
6. English 29.0 40.6 S 


Ee 


From the Table I it can be seen that the difference between 
the means of achievement is significant at 99% level for all subject 
matter areas. The methods employed to improve the subject matter 
knowledge of the teacher trainees namely, seminars, discussions and 
workshops seem to help teachers increase their knowfedge of the 
subjects, Š 


Improvement in teaching efficiency 


In assessing the improvement in teaching skills, the performance 
of the present batch of trainees was compared with that of the 
Previous year. It was presumed that both batches of teacher: 
trainees were equal so far as their native teaching ability was 
Concerned, 
ae nn — 

* To test the significance of the difference between means, the ‘t’ test was used. 


B RAs 
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S Table II shows the mean scores of each group of trainees award- 
ed in the teaching of the different subjects. These marks were based 
on a ten point scale and were awarded by the respective method mas- 
ters during the (8) eight weeks of teaching practice. 


TABLE II 


Mean Scores Awarded to the Different Groups of Trainees in the 
Teaching of Different Subjects 


a= = = a 


No. Subject Mean score Mean score Difference* 
Matter obtained by obtained by and 
“area the exptnl. the control Significance. 


groups (1965) group (1964) 


1. Gea, Science 18.2 


188 Not significant 
at 95% level 

2. English 192 170 —do— 
3. Geography 18.8 19.3 —do— 
3 Kannada 191 ° 19.3 6 —do— 
5. History 18.0 l 16.3 —do— 
6. Gen, Meths. 18.7 & 195 —do— 
m S CU =. ea o 


On comparing the means of performance in 
the first four lessons and the first eight lesson 
and two months respectively, it is found that 
difference in the mean performance of the differe 
of the two different years. 


teaching practice in 
s over a period of one 
there is no significant 
nt groups of trainees 


* To find the significance of difference between means, the 


“t” test was used, 
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Self-Evaluation by the Teacher-trainees : 
Table III shows the opinion expressed by the trainees regarding 
the five items on a five point scale. š s 


* ` 


TABLE III > 


° 
Results of Opinions Expressed by Trainees Through the Self- 
Evaluation Test, about the Entire Programme of Action 
° 
———————— = 
Highly is Fairly Don't Not Not at all 
helpful helpful know helpful helpful 


Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
e ber. cent. ber. cent. ber, eent, ber. cent. ber. cent” 


© 


I. Whether the 
content 


course was 
helpful 35 503% 21 85.596 3 50% — — — = 


lI. Participation 
in discus- 


sions and o 
Workshops 25 42.396 28 47.4% 3 5.0% — — - — 


III. Participation 
in Demons- 
tration 


| L ^ 
| lessons 35 59.3% 16 27.1% 4 6795 d. 16% P 16% 


IV, Participation, 


in Practice Y 
lessons ` 38 64.4% 21 355% “ = 


V. Guidance 
in lesson 
planning by 


masters of ? 
method 30 50.6% 24 40.6% 1 16% 5 84% 


CUN ` CEET 


(1) Content Course. i 
It will be seen’ from the table that 59 percent of the trainees 


have assessed the content course as highly helpful, 42 percent of 
trainees have assessed participation in discussions and workshop as 
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Conclusions, 


From the study the following conclusions may be drawn, 

È Involving the trainees in seminars, discussions a 

5 in their respective subjects, 
Course seems to improve th 
subject, i 


nd workshops 
at the beginning of the B. Ed. 


Tesults. Such treatments, however, do influence the attitudes 
of the trainees towards teaching as indicated by the self- 
evaluation test. o 

Discussion and Summary, t 


Two major Problems c 
(i) how to improve the subj r edge of teacher trainees 
and (ii) how to make the trai i 
they normally are. 


than What 

The Present study describes an attempt to resolve 

these problems through Some specific methods Two hypothesis were 
Set up to test if any Improvement could be I i 


menting these methods, Th 
in seminars, discussions and Workshops concerning the 
subjects, would help the trai i í 


Action Research 
€ was also drawn up 
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and put through. The effects of the experimental treatments through 
appropriate post-tests were measured. 
From the data the following conclusions were drawn : 


I, 


Seminars, discussions and workshop even though of short 
duration «ill help improve the content knowledge of the 
subjects. It is desirable, therefore, to arrange seminars, 
discussions and workshops in subject matter areas for the 
trainess at the beginning of the B.Ed, Course for a Period of 
at least one or two weeks? 

Acquainting the trainees with the techniques of teaching and 
demonstration of skills and involving them in a series of 
rehearsals of teaching at the beginning does not seem to help 
improve their skills of teaching more quickly than the usual” 
practice., A possible ‘explanation is that acquisition of effi- 
cient teaching requires conscious and deliberate attempts on 
the part of trainees over an extended period of time. De- 
monstration of skills by the Masters of Method, rehearsals , 
of teaching by the trainees outside class-room situation and 
giving a few practice lessons for a duration of eight Weeks 
by the trainees may be too short a period to bring about 
significant improvement in the teaching skills. It could, 
however, be concluded from the findings of the self-evalua- ^ 
tion test that favourable attitude could be created through, 


such methods, 


° 
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TRAINING FOR MIDDLE-PASSED CANDIDATES 
` D. V. CHICKERMANE 


Need for middle-passed candidates for teachers posts : 


At present the policy is to recruit S.S.C. (matriculates) passed 


policy is necessary for ensuring a 
But in many States it is not 


middie passed teachers will 
eld of women's education. 


I e lack of 
women teachers. Owing to backw ication in 


rural areas, paucity of S.S.C. passed Women teachers is Sradually felt 
on a large scale. In these circumstances 


» it will be necessary to 
recruit a larger number of middle passed wo 


men teachers, 

Ihave mentioned above the two fields w 
passed candidates will continue for a long ti 
villages, urban areas, there will still be need for middle-passed candi- 
dates. At the present moment, we cannot get a sufficient number of 
matriculate candidate for teacher's posts, The introduction of com- 


a wide expansion of schools. Hence 


here need of middle- 
me. But even in big 


Once such teachers are 


recruited, it will be necessa a scheme of training for 


Iy to draw up 
these teachers, 
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Objectives of training middle-passed candidates : À 

I The objectives of training middle passed candidates will not be 
different from those of matriculates. The middle-passed teachers 
have to work in the same type ef schools as the S.S.C.°passed teachers 
have to, The only difference in training would be to devise ways, and 
Means to overcome the lower academic standard of middle- passed 
candidates. It may be noted that middle-passed candidates have 
undergone a general schodi education of seven to eight yearg duration. 


The matriculates, on the other hand, have undergone schooling for a 
Thus there is a deficiency of three years’ 


Period of eleven years. 
pared 


duration in the education of the middle-passed candidates as com 
with the matriculates. Any, training programme for the middle-passed 
will have to take into account this gap of subject matter and provide 
for it. i 

° 

This will ledd on to the question of the duration of Training of, 
middle-passed candidates. Should the duration of the course for 
middle-passed candidates be of the same duration as that of the matri- 
culates ? Some argue that the duration of both training courses, for” 
matriculates as well as middle-passed candidates should be the same. 
The duration generally accepted for matriculates is now two years, 
though in some States it is only one year. On this basis the duration e 
of training for the middle-passed candidates will be two years., 
Obviously the academic standard of middle passed candidates will be 
lower than that of matriculates. Jf the duration of training is kept the 
same for both Kinde of teachers, we shall be creating two categories of 
teachers in primary schools, one of matriculates and the other of 
middle-passed candidates. Such à situation will lead to many adminis- 
trative difficulties and discontent and dissatisfactign among middle- 
passed teachers. The-view therefore, generally accepted favours pro- 
vision of a longer duration for training middle- passed candidates, ‘so 
that when the middle-passed candidates compiete their training, they 
will be almost on par with the matriculates. This would mean that 
the saving in years in school education made by the middle-passed 
candidates would be utilised for professional training. The middle 
passed teachers ordinarily save three years in their school education 
Period. They can easily spend a few more years than matriculates in 
their training programme so as to be on par with the matriculates. 

What should be the duration of training for middle-passed 
Sae ? Many educationists have suggested that the training 
inter ee candidates should be of three years’ duration 

of two years’ duration as at present. Some would put 


o 
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down even at four years. From two years to four years would k 
` too big a jump. Hente in the first instance, a jump of one year be 
reasonable, The duration o£ training for middle-passed teachers ne E 
to be increased from two years to three years. The entire period ca 
be utilised for strengthening the academic background of middle- 


1. Adequate mastery oye 


r the subject matter for teaching the 
Prescribed syllabus in 


primary schools, 


course indicated by i 
° 
on these objectives, 


¿ — What are the points on w 
in the syllabus ot middle-passed 
the academic Content. “The 


hich à-éreater emphasis should be laid 
candidates ? The first Point will be 

academic standard of middle-passed 
t of matriculates, Hence the Professional 


9n to efficient science instruction and 
form the bedrock of the educational sy 


as efficient science teachers. Thus the 
these teachers should i 
application to life sit 
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A i ; 
cademic Subjects to be Included in the Course : 


Ishall now give an outline of the courses that may be included 


in the training programme of middle passed candidates. It will not 
be possible, nor desirable, to have a uniform course allover the states 
in India, because conditions in States differ. Hence in this chapter 
a few guide lines would be adequate and leave freedom to each State 
to devise its own course. I start here on the assumption that the 
ddle-passed candidates? will be three 
years, as earlier stated by “me. The outline of the course will take 
this duration as the basis. But in any State where the duration for 
middle-passed candidates is longer or shorter, it should not be diffi- 
cult to adjust the outlirfes accordingly, expanding or compressing the 
matter in the light of the duration of the course. 


will be” broadly divided under four heads viz G) 


academic subiects (ii) teaching techniques, (iii) craft and (iv) commu- 
nity living and co-curricular programmes. This division, it should be 
clearly understood, is made only for convenience of treatment,and 
should not lead one to presume that the heads are independent and 
unrelated to eacb other. It should not be overlooked that the entire 
course forms one integrated unit, asa whole, and there will be many 
points of contact between the different aspects of the curriculum. d 


duration.of the course for mi 


The ceurse 


In the academic feld, our aim will be to bring the middle passed 
candidates on par with mátriculates in their subject matter content. 
I have stated.earlier that these middle-passed teachers are, on an 
average, three years behind the matriculates. Hence during the three +> 
years’ period of professional training, they will graduaily do the three 
years’ academic work which the matticulates „have done in secondary 
schools. In respect of language. mathematics, general science and 
social studies, the syllabus of middle-passed candidates would, more 
or less, correspond to the academic syllaBuses of grades IX, X and XI 
of secondary schools. Of course, the same will not be reproduced, in 
toto, but will be adapted to suit the changed circumstances. 

e middle-passed teachers will have to cover much 
d teachers do not have adequate mastery 
ch they have to teach in schools. They 
will have to make up their deficiency in the course of professional 
training. The middle passed candidates should be introduced to mo- 
dern literature in the language through selections from standard 
authors. Side by side, the candidates will have to acquire mastery 


Over grammar, composition and figures of speech witha view to writ- 
K 


In language, th 
ground. The middle-passe 
over the regional language whi 
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ing good composition and appreciating beautiful Poetic pieces. The 
language course will consist of text-books prescribed for detailed study 
as well as books for supplementary reading and comprehension. The 
standard of books Prescribed will be that of matriculation. 


Out that a sound grounding in science will 
necessity. What should be th 
middle-passed candidates? Such 


life. It should aim 
thod among the learners, 


ethods are 
and experimentation, As such, 


guardians of 


; but also the parents and 
Ë Pupils. Thus these midd]e. p 
contribute to 


the impr 


O being pre- 
2dge, skills and ex- 
I science will be an 
d consist of ideas 


s know] 
3 g in agricultura 
asset to a village school teacher, ‘Tj 


of fertilizers, types of 


uction and health. 
Observation and experim i 
experimentation. Middle-passe, 
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and large and small industrial con- 


mills, factories, generating stations 
h and varied ezperience of the 


on This will give the teachers a ric 
evelopments of science in the modern world. These teaehers should 


be required to handle laboratory equipment and be trained to perform 
experiments in science. A list of experiments in nature study; ele- 
drawn to acquaint these 


mentary physics and chemistry may be 
teachers with laboratory work. Such a course will include preparation 


and properties of gases, purification of water, lenses, and their 
Properties, advantages of simple smachines, experiments on floatation, 
air pressure, etc. 


In mathematics, arithmeti 
culum. Arithmetic as now taug 


c will be the mainstay of the curri- 
ht through books is fossilised. We , 


meet with problems of simple and compund interest, involving lengthy 
fractions, matters of bygone days. Arithmetic is part of life and 
should be taught as such. All arithmetic should be based on problems 
of life. Such problems will furnish abundant material for computa- 
tions. Each social institution in life is building up its own arithmetic. 
We have the arithmetic of the post office, of the cooperative society; 
of travel of taxes, and of business. Several of calculation methods x 
have been completely revolutionised and simplifed by the use of 
ready-reckoner tables. Middle-passed candidates should be acquaint- ° 
ed with these new methods and the use of ready-reckoner tables in 
calculation of interest and other similar computations. 

Among other branches of mathematics, some algebra and geome- 
try will also find place in the syllabus of middle-passed candidates. 
Algebra will come in as a helpful method of solving arithmetic 
problems and will arise out of it. Students will do exercises in for- 
mula substitution, simple equations and problems based on them. 
Some knowledge of directed numbers, and, uses of formula in quick 
calculations will prove a useful study. Graphs should find a very 
important place in the curriculum of mathematics. Students should 

ictorially represented and interpreted. A 


know how data can be p 
number of school problems can be found for graphical representation. 
We can collect data about attendance, enrolment, craft production, 


examination results, daily weather and rainfall, etc., for graphical 
representation. 


In the field of geometry, 
methods properties of angles, 


students will discover by experimental 
parallel lines and figures as triangles, 


Parallelograms, rectangles, and circles. Training in logical thinking 


Can also be given by deducing some of the properties and then verify- 


ing them experimentally. Mensuration is an equally useful and interest- 
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ing branch of mathematics, It has many applications in life, especially 
in land measurement ‘and Surveying. Mensuration should be taught in 
connection ewith practical situations, as finding Carpet areas of rooms, 
areas of garden plots, capacities of drums.and grain containers, etc. 


with the study of 
middle-passed candidate should have 
ography and administration pattern 


be taken in isolation, but 


a thorough grasp of the history, ge 
of our country. These subjects sh 
treated as interdependent, 


of teaching these subjects. As such, maps, pictures, models, charts, 


» filmstrips, ‘slides, should be 
The teachers 
Projectors and use film- 


sed Candidates, sien 


P "s Dsive practi 
guidance and Supervision. 
The Present practice of Stray lessons Biven į 
bo e i 
under artificial Conditions does Not | 


D Practising schools 
3Y a sound 


foundation for good 


> 
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teaching. No doubt, it initiates the teacher in some elementary skills * 


of teaching. But these skills can become deep-rooted by continuous 
Such type of continuous, teaching is no 


known as ‘internship’. It, would be desirable to»attach middle-passed VA 
candidates, during the period of their training. to rural schools for 
varying peridd for practice of continuous teaching. This item in the 
syllabus will acquaint the teachers not only with methods of teaching, 
but also with the asute problems of primary education as wastage, 
stagnation, etc. and train the middle-passed teachers in school manage- 
ments. Since the training institutions for middle-passed candidates are 
located in rural areas, it should not be difficult for these institutions 
to find suitable schools in their neishbourhood for the internship 


The duration of internship may be one month a year 
ths in the whole course. 


Practice in village schools. Kita 


Programme. 
or an aggregate period of three mon 
° 
aching aids should be an integral part of teacher T 
d as well as matriculate teachers. This is YA 
necessary in view of the meagre provision of teaching aids in rural 
Many of these schools do not possess an adequate 
charts, or diagrams. It» should be possible for midále 
itable charts of maps, if models are shown. 
her training and schools better equipped 
Ily reduce stagnation. x 


Preparation of te 
training for middle-passe 


primary schools. 
number of maps; 
passed teachers to prepare su 
This is a valuable part of teac 
than as at present will substantia 
This brings-us to the question of the educational theory to be 
included in the training course of middle-passed teachers. As this is |, 
the first stage of teacher education the syllabus should not be loaded | * 
with abstract theory and principles of educaticn. Such matters will "Ü 
be too hard for the teachers to digest. Emphasis may be laid on the | 
principles of activity in learning, principles Boverning behaviour of 
children in schools and outside and principles necessary to maintain 
good discipline in schools. Students should have a clear grasp of the 
syllabus .in studies prescribed for primary schools in the state 
concerned and the principles underlying it and the targets aimed at. 


One aspect of training which needs emphasis is practice in handl- 
ing plural classes, single teacher schools, and shift schools and other 
new types of schools which are being devised to meet the onrush of 
children in the compulsory education area. Middle-passed teachers 
will have actually to work in such schools in future and it is but 
necessary that they should be familiar with the type of work expected 
to be done in such schools. Some ot the middle passed teachers may 


do their internship in these types of schools. 
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Training in crafts 


Craft work forms an essential part of the work done in modern 
Primary schools, whether basic or non-basic. Educationists have 
realised that Craft work in Primary schools has great educational 
potentialities. Crafts help in developing the Personality of the child 


introduced in all schools. There ; 
types of crafts as clay-work, paper- 
Work, coir-work mat-weaving, etc, 
hand-work to children. 


work, cardboard-work, bamboo- 
in many schools to Provide useful 


Since the middle-passed teacher will hay 


the primary schools in the State, 


J t urriculum of 
middle-passed teachers is known as the Training i 
munity Living, This subject includes 


» D 
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ed to reside in hostels and be self- 


sufficient to the extent possible. They form a cooperative community 
and run their hostels. They participate in the celebrations of national 


days, religious festivals, °excursions etc., as part of their training in 
gramme is intended to develop healthy 
A school is not merely a place 


activities. Students are expect 


community living. This pro 
attitudes to work among teachers. 
where knowledge is given. It isa social group. It is a community and 


the teacher is the leader of the school gruops. As sych, the teacher 
should have in him qualities of leadership, tolerance, perseverance, 
cooperation, etc. through a: well organised programme of community 
living. Residence in hostels is a compulsory jtem in teacher training 
in many of the training colleges. This provides ample scope for train- 
ing in community-living. Modern training colleges for middle-passéd 
teachers are all provided with hostel accommodation for all the 


trainees. 


e 


Evaluation 


"c H e. 
The programme of evaluation of teacher traininf 15 an important 


part of training. Evaluation can be done in two ways. First, there 
will be a continuous evaluation of the work done in the college 
throughout the year. This will be done internally. The items for - 


uation will include items like practice-teaching, 


such continuous eval I 1 
craft work, as well as other non-examination subjects like physical 


education, art, music, etc. oln a professional course, stress is laid more 


on practical work than theory and as such, evaluation of year's work | 
should have a major P Usually it has been the > 


practice to give interna ile 
examination. The staff m 
table for their own institutions.” 

How can training in health and community living be assessed ? 
The usual practice has been to allot matks But community living is 
supposed to develop traits such as cooperation, devotion to duty, 
leadership, which cannot be assessed by marking. These traits can be 
evaluated by rating scales. The traits to be rated will have to be 
decided and then suitable rating scales devised. These rating scales 
will be applied to the trainees by the staff members of the institution 
and the trainees may, themselves, rate their colleagues. The rating 
scales may be prepared on a five point scale or on the weighted rating 


scale pattern of the Thurstone type. 


lace in such courses. 

| assessment the same weight as the externa 
9 

embers can devise a scheme of internal 


assessment sui 


d above for internal assessment, 


In addition to the items mentione 
g college, as physical education 


there will be such items in a trainin 
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craft work, music, singing, drawing, 
treated as examination subjects, 


quota of worke will be Drescribed for these subjects and t 
will be expected to com 


An external examination would Continue to be the 


instru- 
ment of evaluation for theory subjects. However, the external 
examination can be made effective in two ways. First, it will include 
a larger Proportion of short objective tests or sh 


Ort questions which 


and second, it Will be spread over the 


ntact be 
two categories of teachers, These wili be 
Practice teaching and the i 


music, singing, etc, 
duplication of WOrk. More > Contact b, 

middle-passed candidates ,,; “tween ma 
middle-passed candidates. Henc 
the types of Courses in t 


adjustmentsin time-tables and staffing 


> 3 Z 
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t this standard is to be brought on 


candidates. I have said earlier tha 
he middle passed candidates 


( RM the matriculates by the time t i e 
E. eir training course. This, we may say, is the weakness of this 
a= š In spite of efforts so bridge the gap, somé deficiency will 
b in with the middle-passed candidates. A kind of inferiority, will 

e attached to this course. To overcome this attitude it is necessaty 
to provide opportunities to middle-passed teachers to pass the matri- 
culation examination even after the completion of their training 
Course, - Facilities for coaching, books and permission to appear 
externally for the matriculation examination should be given 
to those teachers. The State may move the examining boards to give 
all necessary facilities to teachers in service to study privately and 
Improve their qualifications by obtaining higher academic qualifications. 
Arrangements may he made for correspondence courses for these 

o 


teachers. š x 


Conclusion : 


T have: surveyed, inthis EE the need for recruiting middle- 


Passed candidates for teaching posts and also given an outline ofthe , 
Course of training to be provided for these candidates. The need for 
middle-passed candidates will continue in many States for several years 
to come. In some circumstances there would be greater advantage in re- ° 
cruiting middle-passed candidates than matriculates. A staff of middle 
passed teachers is» more steady and in general, more devoted to work 
than a staff of matriculates. This has been the experience of several 
administrators. The policy should, therefore, be to recruit good middle- 
passed candidates and give them such training as would bring them , 
on par with matriculates. Hence States in their recruitment policies, 
should not discard middle-passed candidates, only on their ground of 


lower qualifications. a 


oe - 


o 
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SCHEME OF 4-YEAR COURSES FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


be started at selected University Centres, 
P 


3: 


four-year integrated 
in the high or higher 
9” post-Gr 
6. Adequate provi 


sion would 
Staff members who sh car, 


have to b tent 
adi P $ e made for compe 


: efully Selected į eir 
Competence in various disciplines, Eh "ee 
7. Adeguate Provisi iti 
on of additional buildi i d 
library facilities would be needed so th. xo laboratories o 
facilities are 


available on the c 
The Scheme 


It is Proposed 


to introduce th 
5 centres per yea 


e four Year pro i 
3 Bramme in at leas 
f starting from the year 1966.67, So that in the year 


40 


Nager aco amy 


a 
D 


y 2 
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an, these courses 


1969-70 i.e. fourth year of the Fourth Five Year Pl 
The intake of the 


are available in about twenty university centres. 
students during the year 1966-67 may be restricted to 50, but in the 
subsequent years this may be increased to 100. A detailed statement 
students during the Fourth Planis given 
d be introduced under the co- 
£ Education and the Depart- 
departments should be 


of the proposed enrolment of 
in Annexure I, These courses shoul 
Operative supervision of the Department o 
ment of Science and all the facilities of both 
fully utilised by the staff and students. 

For working out the complete scheme, it is proposed to provide 
the following facilities at the university centres. The funds required 
for this scheme would be provided by the Ministry of Education to 
the University,Grants Cofnmission. It is suggested that it should be a 
wholly centrally sponsored scheme and 100% expenditure should obe 
borne by the Central Government. The four year courses run in the 
Regional Colleges of Education may serve as useful guide for develop- 


ing the courses of this scheme. 
o 


L. Non-Recurring Expenditure 


1. College Buildings 
The existing colle 
the entire strength of stud 
this purpose, it will be adv 
on ad-hoc basis which may 
and science laboratories. 
area of about 60 sa. ft. p 
The details have been w 


ge buildings may not be able to accommodate 
ents which will be 400 in full capacity.. For 
isable to make a provision of Rs. 5.00 lakhs 
be utilised in expanding the classrooms, 
This amount is sufficient to provide a plinth 
er student at a cost of Rs. 20 00 per sq. ft. 


orked out in Annexure Il. š 


ew of the situation that generally the 
university campuses are over-crowded with students and it is hard to 
find any hostel seats for additional students. it is proposed that funds 
for the construction of the hostels for at least 50% of the students 
may be provided in the university centres. The scheme provides for 
Rs. 8.6 lakhs for this purpose. Details of these calculations are given 


in Annexure III. 


3. Staff Quarters 
It is considered vety 


2, Hostels 
Taking a realistic vi 


desirable that the staff may be provided 


with residential accommodation on the campus as far as possible. 
Keeping this in view. it is proposed that at least 25% of the ‘staff may 
be provided with residential accommodation on the campus. The 
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' 
deta:ls of the staff, when in full capacity, 


rately as 


Funds amounting to Rs. 2.43 lakhs are, 
constructing residential quarters on the campus, 
calculations are available in Annexure IV, 


follows : 


Readers Pairs 
Lecturers ... 26 


e 


4. Equipment 


5. Furniture 


The details of the f 
been included in the cos 
on the basis of 20% of the 


t estimates of th 
cost of buil 


furniture will amount to Rs. 100 lakh, * 


6. Book 


To supplement the libraries 


for the four-year courses, a provision of 
the scheme. 


7. 


NAP ton 


In order to implement the 


College Building 
Hostel 

Staff Quarters 
Equipment 
Furniture 

Books 


cee 


Total 


urniture required for the 


with” such books whi 


programme, therefore, 
funds required for non-recurring expend 


have been worked out sepa- 


therefore, required for 
The details of these 


hostels have already 
Roughly calculating 
funds Provided for 


e hostels, 
ding the 


ch are needed 


Rs. 0:50 lakh is proposed in 


the total 
iture will be as follows ;— 


Rs. 5.00 lakhs 
Rs. 8.60 


> 
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IL Recurring Expenditure 
The recurring expenditure has been classified into three catego- 


ries as follows :— E 
1. Payand Allowances of staff. = 
2, Scholarships for the students. e 


3, Running and Maintenance. 
1, Pay and allowances for the staff 

These courses will be under the direct control of the Principal/ 
Professor of the department of @cience/Education of the university 
centres. It is proposed to provide additional teaching staff. The 
details of the staff requirements are given in Annexure V. Total funds 
required for this purpose amount to Rs. 10.68 lakhs 


2 Scholarship to Students E 
Each student will be given a scholarship of Rs. 7500 per month 

on 12 months basis for the first three years and Rs. 100.00 per month? 
during the fourth year. The details have been worked out in 
ill be 


Annexure VI. The total funds required for this purpose WI 


Rs. 11.40 lakhs. 
3. Running and Maintenance 5 
The expenditure on running and maintenance including the 


postage/stationerv and electricity/water/telephone charges etc and ° 
other miscellaneous items is anticipated to be Rs. 1.30 lakhs. The 
details of these have-been worked out in Annexure VII. 
4. The total recurring expenditure will, therefore, be as follows :— 
1, Pay and Allowances (Rs. 8-90 lakhs) 
and 20% T-A./D.A., Honorarium etc. 


Rs; 10.68 lakhs 


2. Scholarships Rs. 11.40 5, 
3, Running and Maintenance Ra, LW 
i Total ` — Be, 23.38 lakhs 
me will thus cost a total sum of Rs. 42.91 lakhs 


Ill. The sche 
including both non-recur 
1966-67 each centre may 
detailed below :— 


ring and recurring expenditure. For the year 


be provided funds amounting to Rs. 2.30 lakhs 


Non. Recurring 
]. Buildings y ya Ee WA 
2. Equipment gl XS MIB m 
3. Furniture E 4 5 
4. Books ya be 
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c 


Recurring d 
1. Pay and Allewances ses Rs. 0.50 lakh 
2. Scholarships es Rs. 0.45 - 
3. Running and Maintenance ... Rs. 0.05 s 
Total ^ Rs. 100 lakh 


Grand Total Rs. 2.30 lakhs 
Details are given in Annexure VIII. 
ANNEXURE-—I 


Proposed student ernolm. 
in the University Centres 
Course in Science (inclu: 


t 


ent during Fourth Plan period 
starting Four-Year Integrated 
ding Mathematics) Education 


Classes 
* Year E ` Total 
1 I | Il | ui | Ill 
1965-67 50 — — — 50 
e 1967-68 100 50 ES = 150 
1968-69 100 100 50 — 250 
1969-70 100 100 100 50 350 
1970-71 100 — 100 10 100 . 400 
ANNEXURE- 1I 


, ADDITIONAL COLLEG 


Expansion of the existing classr 


E BUILDINGS 
ooms and laboratories 


Ad-hoc allocation limited to maximum of Rs. 5.00 lakhs for this 
purpose. à 


This will provide a plinth area of the 
additional buildings @ Rs. 20/- per sq.ft, 


25,000 sq. ft. 
Net carpet area (allowing 50 


Yo for other 


services) 3X25000 ,, 
About 17000 . 
Total number of students in fully capacity 400 
Additional carpet area student being 
provided 17,000 
400 


Or about 65 sq. ft. plinth area. e 42.5 
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ANNEXURE—III à 
HOSTELS L 


Making prcvision for hostel accommodation on 50% basis 
Students population in full capacity së 400 ° 
Hostel seats to be provided 200 
According to U.G.C rules, providing double seater rooms @80 
sq.ft./student not exceeding 2.5 times for all other services» 


i.e. @ 20 sq.ft. plinth area? per student 200 x 200 
. 40,000 sq.ft. 
Cost of hostels per centre = Rs. 20/- 
per sq.ft. sae Rs. 8,00,000 
Rs. 60,000 , 


Furniture @ Rs- 300/- per student 
Total ^ Rs. 8,60,000 


ANNEXURE-IV 
STAFF QUARTERS 


sed to provide additional residential” 
of the teaching staff. 


` 


To begin with it is propo 
accommodation to at least 25% 


Category | Staff required Staff Quarters to | Area (sq. ft.) 
la be provided | 


Readers 
(1870 sq.ft.) 7 2 3,740 
Lecturers ° 
(1200 sq.ft.) B 26 Ce 8,400 
A Total area ... 12 140 sq.ft. 
Cost @ Rs. 20/- per sq.ft. — Rs. 2,42,800 


or say ys Rs. 2.43 lakhs 
i sS 
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CHANGING PATTERNS OF TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES ` 


Dr. ROBERT W. PYLE. : 


en when one looks at the educational system of another 
country from afar it seems to be a complete functional unit designed 
specifically to accomplish a given goal. Closer examination often 
reveals that what at “arst sight seemed to be a uniform system is 
actually a most diversified ene. This is certainly true of the educa- 
tional system of the United States. As Logan Wilson (1) has said... 
"ie should be noted here that there is really no formalized, national 
system of education in the United States. On the primary and secon- 
dary level, according to one source, there are approximately 48,000 
basic administrative units, each with a large measure of independent 
control of schools. On the upper reaches, the autonomy of units.on 
the same campus is suggested in somebody's description of the large 
American university as an agglomeration of entities connected» only by 
a common plumbing system. Moreover, not even this connection 
exists among the separate campuses of the more than 2,000 colleges 
and universities which comprise American higher education.” In spite 
of such diversity there are certain characteristics that are common to 


all. 


Very oft 


scon as the colonies were founded schools 
ed by private subscrip- 
d by the states throu£h 


In America almost as 

ere established. Many of these were support 
Somewhat later public schools, supporte 
on, emerged. With the 2mergence of the public school it became 
establish schools for the "proper training" of teachers. 
of the Notmal School coincided 


Ww 
tion. 

taxati 
necessary tO 
Thus in many areas the establishment 
with the opening of the public schools. These were two year institutions 


which specialised in giving the prospective teacher a “solid” founda- 
tion in the various aspects of pedagogy deemed necessary. These are 
the schools which as time passed became three-year and then four- 
year teachers colleges: today they are multipurpose colleges offering 


both liberal arts and teacher education. 


The State, having 2 vested interest in education and the product 


it turned out, early assumed control of the public ia own a 
Control of the private or indepenent school was not waa wA 
State and in many states, even today, GEET ei 
school are very minimal. Certification standards were es 
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the teacher had to have a certificate (license) to teach. There were 
two ways the certificate could be earned. The first and the one which 
became mere generally accepted, was to have the Normal 
School program" of studies approvedcby the State. Thus the 
student who completed this curriculum: and received a diploma 
from the Normal School automatically was &ranteda State certificate. 
This system had the merit of assuring some uniformity among 
the certificate holders of a given State even though the requirements 
for the certificate varied from State to state. The second method 
was by examination, but often there was no One at the local-leve 
competent to give the examination, and it was not always possible for 
the State Education Department staff to examine the candidate. (It is 
^ necessary to understand that in many states the responsibility for 
the operation of the public schools is vested in a local Board of Educa- 
tion. This Board is composed of local people who are elected by the 
voters of the school district. It is the responsibility of the local board 
to hire.the teachers. More often than not these lay board members; 
who are competent to establish the policies that govern the school, ar 
“not competent to examine the teacher for his or her competency as a 
teacher.) Thus it can be seen that there hav 
having the teacher certified by the com 
in the Normal School or college. 
cation by 1850. 


€ been advantages in 
pletion of an approved course 
Such was the status of teacher edu- 


By 1900 as James B. Conant (2) has stated, "When American 
education expanded in terms of the number of students and schools, 
a further complicating factor entered he picture: the amount of 
knowledge available increased explosively : and the amount required 
for effective citizenship and employment rose rapidly as the social and 
economic system &rew more complex and technolo£ically oriented. The 
question raised in England by Thomas Arnold and Herbert Spencer 
about "What knowledge is of greatest worth' became acute 
American education generally, and in teacher education explicitly. 


"Among the bodies of knowledge, 
rapidly, was that having to do with th 
The normal-school people developed an e 
ing the ‘science and art of teaching’ and 
education developed. research and specula 
and in the related social science fields. 
sibly tailored to the growing interes 
youngsters came to abound. By 190 
developed that doctoral degrees we 


in 


or literature, that grew most 
€ process of education itself. 
xtensive literature concern- 
as university departments of 
tion flourished both in them 
Instructional Materials osten- 
ts and aptitudes of school-age 
0 the field of ‘education’ had so 
te being awarded, and shortly 
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tk setiall 

merae one could specialize on the doctoral level in such fields as 
e ucational psychology, school administration, curriculum and instruc- 
ion, and the history or philosophy of education. d 


T ` 

Miche arcem m material concerning curriculum and 
w s imas: hos ems secured a major place. In universities 1n which 

" y of the students and professors were directly concerned with 
teacher education, and in which the atmosphere was traditionally 
hostile to vocational education of any kind, the process moved more 
slowly." Thus there emerged two schools of thought concerning the 
education of teachers: On the one hand the professional education 
faculties were mainly concerned with the curriculum and instructional 
methods, on-the-other the arts faculties were concerned only with 
content. As a result the battle of the faculties was joined and was des- 
tined to continue to the present time. As one might expect, neither 
side was either totally right or totally wrong. The problems to be 
solved were to require the best thinking of both. 


The professional education faculties had strong allies in the 


Education Departments and it was not long before there were addi- 
tablished which mandated that all candidates for 


tain specified professional courses’ Such 
hat the university graduates who became 
teachers would, be properly qualified as ever increasing numbers of 
educaved in the universities. The arts faculties 
the universities felt that they had the sovereign right to 
e the curriculum for the future teacher and that the state 
igid regulations which required, certain specific 
deemed an interference with their academic 
een the professional and arts facul- 
her education 


State 


tional requirements es 
teaching certificates have cet 
laws were aimed at insuring t 


teachers were being 


of 
determin 
should not impose r 
courses as this was 
freedom. As the controversy betw 
ties continued to develop certain weaknesses in the teac 
programs became apparent. The normal schools with their over 
emphasis on professional courses and lack of substantive content were 
graduating teachers who were well versed in methodology, but had 
a superficial knowledge of their subjects to apply with the method. 
The universities, On the other hand, put a heavy emphasis on their 
own particular programs and more or less completely ignored the 
needs of the teacher and the school. Often the result was that the 
university graduate had expert knowledge in cor.tent in a field too 

to the secondary or elementary 


SE : Tue 
specialized to be of practical va ; 
school. State Departments of Education had become accustomed to 

ithout question. When this lack 


š ae em 
accepting the university graduate, wit 
became apparent the laws were modified to require certain specific 
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content courses so that the teacher would have a broader knowledge 
and thus be better able to doa good teaching job. This, however, 


was often grudgingly accepted by the university faculties. 
c 


During the latter half of the 19th 
into the 20th a great many organizations h 
the public interest in higher education as well as to provide for its 
accreditatoin and governance. As William K. Seldon states, (3) “In 
the United States, accreditation is the primary method by which 
higher education provides for its own self-governance. It is an 
extralegal operation conducted by educational Organizations and 
professional associations of different types of composition whose 
roved institutions are Senerally accepted by 
sts which Some of these legal bodies, such 


» are empowered to Prepare.” Although 
conduct programs for accreditation of colleges and 


re ineffective, 


century and continuing well 
ave been formed to safeguard 


as state licensure boards 
some states 


Consequently, 


: ; ols and Colleges etc. These are 
concerned w 


If the college or 


of an individual school 
prestige to be so accred 


submit additional evidence 


continue with their educati 
accreditation, 


education, medicine, law, social work, etc, 
associations but are organized on a national basis, 
them should be mentioned as they have increasi 
teacher education in the United States, One 


These are Not regional 


Two or three of 
ng importance in 
Organization, the 
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National Council for the Accredition of Teacher Education (NCATE) 
is a voluntary agency without legal status bus which has Greg 
through its direct actions to influence the states on the question as to 
whom they should certify. Ie generally sends a team of educators to 
the college to examine its program and assess its assets, such as library 
holdings, laboratory facilities, etc. If the team is satisfed that the 
program meets the desired minimal standards the institution is listed 
as being “accredited”. , The influence which NCATE exerts derives 
from the fact that it has been able to gain access to the state level 
through its contacts with the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards (TEPS) and the National Association 


`of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification. The more 
that of NCATE and TEPS. Their joint 


y increasing during recent years, This is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1957, 18 states used the TEPS approved- 
ram approach to teacher certification whereas by 1961 the number 
(The term approved-program as used here 

the program of teacher education in a given 
lty which also sets standards of achieve- 


s then made for approval either by 
A team 


important association is 
influence has been steadil 


prog 
had increased to 43. 
indicates the following : 
college is designed by the facu 
ment, admission, etc. A request i 
NCATE or the state of the “package” or the total program. 
is then sent to visit the college and appraise the total program. If it 
is found to meet the minimal standards that have been established the 
program is approved. In some, states, such as New York, temporary 
approval may be granted upon approvalof the plan as presented and 
after the visitation the program is registered.) TEPS was established 
as a commission of the National Education Association (NEA) in 1946. 
Its main objectives are to achieve national agreement 6n matters of 
teacher education and welfare as well as professional standards.* 


During the era from 1850 to 1950 teacher education evolved 
from a mediocre two Year program to a three-year (about 1920 30) 
and a four-year program (1935-50) in many states. The rate of deve- 
lopment was quite variable, and one cannot discern much uniformity 
amon£ the various states. There are still one or two states that do 
not require mote than two years of post high. school training asa 
certification requirement, and one or two require the equivalent of 
five years of college work (1966) for a permanent certificate. (In some 
states a provisional certificate is issued to the college graduate who 
* The pros and cons of accreditation are dealt with in much more detail by James B. 

Conant in his book—The Education of American Teachers— (chapter 2) McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. 1963. 
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€ 
has completed an approved four-year program. This is generally 


valid for five years and can be made permanent only by the completion 
of additional course work and/or successful teaching or some other 
criteria.) Teacher education had been improved and various agencies 
had been established to see to it that pfoperly approved standards 
were maintained, and all seemed well to too many educators. Soon, 
however, another significant force was to be brought to bear upon the 


total school program including teacher training. This was public 
opinion, ° S 


In the early 1950's the public suddenly became aware of the true 
significance of the total school system of the nation, 
faire attitude gave way tothe fe 

“not as good as they should be. 


The old laissez- 
ar that perhaps the schools were 


ë Critics were many and,usually quite 
vocal; most were negative. The colleges and universities A well as 


the public elementary and high schools had to defend themselves from 


this onslaught. Additional fuel was added to the fires of doubt when 
the Russians were able to put S 


^ putnik into orbit; the reassessment of 
the total program had to be sw 


ift, objective and quite clear in esta- 
lishing the national needs for education, Science must become a 
much stfonger part of the Program. Studies were made of the needs 
of the teacher training Programs in the light of the new era of edu- 
cation. Research had shown that "difficult" 
by young children. 


At thee college level, 
between the arts and professional 
reduced. To be appointed a 
responsible for Secondary met 
to teach in one discipline in 


s D 
in some colleges, the controversy 
faculties has 


member o£ 


Ust be competent 
M. Hence through 
ents, the joint 


during the last fifteen y 
understood that the dive 
makes it impossible to m 


d significant change 
: (It must be clearly 
rsit i i 
CL American colleges and universities 
general Statement that will be applic- 
the Changing of the 
eges and expansion of the 
r training has undergone a 
Purpose colleges the addition 
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éen E a liberal se? brought to the college a 
ageet, E olar. e was one w ose primary interest was in 
or liberal arts subject. The interaction of ideas and 
cooperative planning between the arts and professional faculties 
created a new type of curriculum for the “new” teacher of the public 
schools. Professional courses were reduced in number. The remain- 
ing were adapted to the needs of the schools. Practice teaching 
became one of the most important aspects of the professional part of 
the program. The new curriculum was largely liberal arts with 
enough professional work to insure the technical competency of the 
teacher The need for developing a curriculum that included inter- 
national studies was recognized. Thus, in the more forward looking 
colleges and universities, the new curriculum of teacher education 
includes professional education, general education, a liberal arts major, 


for the study of foreign languages and some elective courses 
The professional courses include child psychology, 


y of education, methodology and practice 
includes language and world litetature, 
art and music history, speech, science and mathematics, Western, Asian 
and African civilizations, and sociology. The liberal arts major pro- 
vides for studies in depth in a discipline chosen to meet the interests 
of the student. Foreign language includes not only the usual European 
languages, out also such languages as Russian, Chinese, Arabic, Hindi 
and others. The. free elective in liberal arts gives the student the 
make preliminary esplorations in disciplines other than 
his major. The result is that the teacher of today is educated as an 
adult, can become a responsible, member of the adult community and 
will have the necessary knowledge and techniques to be'an effective 


classroom teacher. 


provision 
in liberal arts. 
sociology and philosoph 
teaching. General education 


opportunity to 


t be assumed that all colleges and universities in 


America have this type of program, or that all states require it. The 


variations among the different colleges and among the requirements of 
This does, however, indicate the 


It must no 


the various states are very great: 
general direction of teacher education in America and makes the 
active countries in the development of 


United States one of the most 
teacher education- 
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Book Reviews 


Education and Human Resource Development, V.K.R.V. Rao. 


Allied Publishers, 1966, p. 179, Appendix, Index. 
omists and sociologists 


In recent years, the interest that econ 
Discussion of 


have started showing in Education is very welcome. 
education in the specialist economist's technical language can help 
us understand an important dimension of education. In a short period 
of about a decade, Economics of Education has gained the status of 
a discipline in its own right. 

A book, written by an economist of repute on some aspects of 
the relationship between education and economic development with 
Indian background should be all the more welcome. Dr. V.K.R.V. 
Rao is an economist of an international standing. He hav been a 
teacher by profession for long, and in the teaching profession he has 
held posts at all levels. He is a brilliant scholar, a sharp thinker and 
a keen researcher. By virtue of his rich experience, education 
and training he is eminently suited to writing a book on education 
and economics with an interdisciplinary approach. 


One thus opens the book under review hoping to read a thesis 


on the significant topic of the relationship between education and 
human resource development. One looks forward to a feast ofa 


brilliant analysis of various aspects of the problem. But, unfortunate- 
book on that score. 'The book is a 


ly, one gets disappointed in this 
collection of 'many articles and addresses befcre professional and 
mber of years. Thus it is not 


non-professional audiences over a nu : 
‘an academic treatise nor a work of scholarly research’, We need 
field and not a collection of ‘scattered 


such disciplined work in the dino ! 
thoughts at different periods. This is in line with the present un- 
happy trend of book-production in OUT country. Que intellectuals, 
who can produce masterly works are yielding to enthusiastic and 
constant proddings’ from their friends and publishers and thus collect 

dealing with different 


together their speeches at different functions n M i 
topical issues. Some of these addresses might have been delivere 


impromptu, Not always might prior thinking have gone into pe 
addresses, They might have accidentally or deliberately happene 


to be taperecorded. 
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I do not mean (hat this practice should be completely avoided. 
But I believe that this is all right for politicians and others but not 
for academicians. ` And then, the titles to such books should not be 
so imposing. The addresses collected in this book seem to have been 
given to such diversified bodies as Parent-Teacher Conference, Guid- 
ance Association, Foundation Days of educational institutions, Em- 
ployment exchanges, Adult Education Conference. One can easily 
discover this fact in different chapters although nowhere in the book 
is it indicated where and when the address was given. 


The book thus has plenty of good ideas on ‘education’ and 
-plenty of ideas on ‘human resource development’ but not very much 
on ‘education and human resource development’. The Various impli- 
cations for education for purposes of human resource development 
or for human resource development through education Have not been 
adequately dealt with. There is no coherent sequential treatment of 
the topic Although different addresses have been collected together 


under various broad headings, there is no coherence and order from 
one to the other. 


Undoubtedly, each chapter by itself has plenty of food for 
thought. Some of the present day problems of our country have been 
discussed with thoroughness, The author evidently has a good grasp 
of the various problems. The chapter on Manpower planning is 
realistic. It takes us to the corridors of the Yo 
us an idea of how planners work out the vario 


ments for schools, training colleges erc, 
‘educated unemployed’ 
worthwhile suggestions 


jana Bhawan and gives 
us data about require- 
Similarly, discussion on 
is based on real interesting data. There are 
about the mechanics of recording the infor- 
mation about graduates and their employment. The suggestion about 
setting up of a new Directorate for Graduate Employment in the 
Union Ministry of Labour and Employment should be seriously taken 


up by the Proper authorities, It must, however, be said that this is 
not a solution of the problem of the unemployed. 


nal system were spelt out in 
greater detail. 4 


The chapter on languages is ver 
vant. Dr. Rao's ideas on this subjec 
the retrogressive Suggestions in this 
Education Commission. 


y thought-provoking and rele- 
t are in marked contrast with 
Tegard made by the Indian 
Dr. Rao's ideas on the place of Hindi and 
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. 
other national languages hav 


gressive individuals in our country. 


ea very wide support among the pro- 


a 


Car: T alee a the book which do net have much 
mca o the subject under liscussion in the book. For example, 
pter on land reforms, which have been discussed at great length, 
does not deserve that much place in this book. In other chapters 
too, there are many points which do not have much relevance to 
what the reader has set himself out to read about. The Appendix I, 
about the 4th Plan aiso would hetter be out of this book. 

On the other hand, there are some points about which one 
would have liked to read more and know more. For example, on 
page 33, there js a statement; ‘One of the basic problems in man- 
power planning therefore is to increase the pass percentage without 
affecting academic standards. The problem is how to do it? The 


views of the learned professor regarding this would have been very 


useful. 
The author has at one place claimed that in spite of all these 


difficulties, however, it must be pointed out that man-power planning 
in India, has, on the whole, been one of the successful features of 
Indian planning. Is it true? In the face of an army of uneducated 
unemployed, of the unemployment of foreign-trained technical per- 
sonnel, of the underemployed technical hands, of men employed in 
fields other than what they havg been trained for, one does not easily 
see the truth of this statement. š 

However, while there are no books at all in the field, this book 
should be welcomed as a sign of the fact that academic people in 
fields allied to ‘education’ have begun taking interest in the discipline 
of Education. It must at the same time be Said that the time has 
come when ‘professional educationists’ should be taken seriously and 
and deeper fare than has been served. Just because 
the professional educationists ~= and 
the author should not have treated 
If it was intended for sophisti- 
question a profes- 


given a richer 
‘the intention’ was to address... +++ 
phisticated economists, 
the matter in a less academic matter. 
cated economists, what would it bave been, is the 


sional educationist will like to ask. 


not the so 


R. N. MEHROTRA 


Gleanings 


The Parent Teacher Co-operation movement in Madras State is 
of recent origin but it has gained a great momentum after the forma- 
tion of the Madras State Parent Teacher Association. The Madras 
State Parent Teacher Association was constitufed in July 1964 and its 
constitution approved by the Government on 18-7-64. This report 
organisation and activities of Parent-Teacher Organisations in 
Madras State will stimulate others to start similar programmes 
in their own areas. 


Pattern of the Madras State Parent Teacher Association. 

The Madras State Par 
registered under the societies re 
ciation has the following power 


educational | 
and better | 


advancement, for better schools 
opportunities for men, w 


1 (iii) To held children grew as 


worthy citizens. Í 


Gv) To arrange for training in youth leadership. 


(v) To provide opportunities for free exchange of id d 
diffusion of,knowledge for the Promotion of š: e cn 
and cultural harmony. 3 national u 
(vi) To publish suitable literature, journals, magazin 
tions to held parents and teachers to understa B and bulle- 
concept of society. nd the changing 


nity 


(vii) To organise teaching of arts and cr 


afts an 
cultural programmes, conferences, 


d arra 
j í nge for 
Junctions and se inarg 
(viii) To organise the study, teaching and x 


life richer and happier. 


The President is appointed by the State Government 
hold office fora term of three years. The Vi 


shall be 
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appointed by the State Government for the first term of three years 
<A Vice-President shall be elected by the General Council. The 
e ee AA P 

; y may determine. The Treasurer is 
a Chairman of the Finance Committee. The Secretary shall be 
appointed subject to the approval of the State Government. The 
Secretary shall be the Secretary of the General Council, the Executive 
Board, the Finance Committee and all other committee which may be 
set up by the Executive Board. All the office bearers, members of the 
Executive Board, General Council and the Finance Committee are 
nominated by the Government for 3 period of three years in the first 


instance. 
Activities of the Madras State Parent Teacher Association 


Since the.formation of the Madras State Parent Teacher Associa- 
has been taking very vigorous steps for organi- 


Associations in Schools through personal contacts, 
d by the authorities of 


tion, the Association 
sing Parent Teacher 
correspondence, addressing meetings organise 
schools with the co-operation of the public. 
The main activity of the Madras State Parent Teacher Associa- 
feld of organising as many Parent Teacher 
ver the State. Parent Teacher Associa- 


tions have been organised on area basis also covering the Munici- 
pality, a township or a panchayat area on the basis of one central 
organization in that place with which individual Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations attached to schools are connected. Today there are 450 Parent 
Teacher Associations all over the State out of which 215 have been 
affiliated to the Madras State Parent Teacher Association on payment 
of an affiliation fee of Rs. 10/- each. 


In the first year of its existence the Madras State Parent Teacher 
Association was able to organise about 200 Parent teacher Associations 
all over the State and it was then considered imperative that a quat- 
terly news letter should be brought out to keep all the Parent Teacher 
Associations in the State informed of the several activities of indivi- 
dualParent Teacher Associations in the State and also to have a 
means of exchange of views and news. The First Anniversary of the 
Madras State Parent Teacher Association was celebrated in rather a 

rand scale and the First quarterly newsletter was released by the 
Hon'ble Chief Minister of Madras on the First Anniversary of the 
Madras Stare Parent Teacher Association. So far three issues of the 
News letter have been brought out. 


tion has been in the 
Associations as possible all o 
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Quite a large number of letters are received from the Parent 
Teacher Associations and other institutions and people interested in 
the parent Teacher Co-operation movement in this State requesting 
guidance and advice relating to the formation and activities of the 
ParenteTeacher Associations in the State. The Madras State Parent 
Teacher Association guides the activities of the Parent Teacher 
Associations all over tht State. 


° 
The Màdras State Parent Teacher Association drew a Model 
Constitution for Parent Teacher Associations in Schools and they are 
supplied to all the Parent Teacher Association so that the aims and 
objects and the Pattern of the several Parent Teacher Associations in 
` the state are same or similar and the Model Constitution may serve 
to Buide the formation of New Parent Teacher Associations. 


Activities of Parent Teacher Association’s in the Madras State. 


With the guidance of the Madras State Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion large number of Parent Teacher Associations in the State are 
doing very useful work in the field of Parent Teacher Co-operation. 
For want of space it is not possible to enumerate the several activities 
of quite a number of Parent Teacher Associations, In brief the Parent 


Teacher Associations have rendered usefull Service to the society in 
the following manner. 


G) Exercising a salutory influence during the anti-hindi agitation 
and insuring the proper working of the school. 


Gi) Purchasing land for a secondary school, 


Gii) Construction of a secondary school building. 


(iv) Collection of funds for the supply of free midday meals to the 
school children. . 


(v) Tackling problems of school accommodation 
tation and electrification of school buildings, 

(vi) Arranging lectures of Highly 
health of school children, 


furniture, sani- 


qualified medical officers on the 


(vii) Getting up programmes of recitation of rhymes 
enactment of drama and distribution of prizes, 
(viii) Free exhibition of pictures. 


group dance, 


(ix) Printing of a large number of copies of Questionnaire to be 


answered by “parents of students and circulating them to 
parents. 
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(x) Imparting of training to parents in First Aid etc. 
(xi) Giving access to parents of students to the school library. 
* 


Xxii) Instructional lecturers in Psychology and other subjects to 
interested parents and students. 
. 


(xiii) Award of books and prizes to students. 
(viv) Presentation of Science equipment to the school by the 


A id RC 

ct Parent Teacher Association. D 

D (xv) Collection of funds for the buildings and improvement of 
` schools in various ways besides the members themselves 


contributing for the fund for improvements. 

(xvi) Parent Teacher Associations train students to behave properly - 
towards their parents and elders and to conduct themselves 
proparly in railway stations, cinema, theatres and other places 
of public resort, to transact business in post office to contact 
fire stations and ambulances. 2 


` | (xvii) The Parent Teacher Associations impart practical training to 
. student in the art of story telling, public speaking etc. 


Some Parent Teacher Associations have co-operated with the 
thorities in introducing uniform for school children and co- 
ing committees. They have collected 


ter to the School and contributed 


school au 
operated with the school build 


donations and danated a typewri 


CH Rs 1041/- to the National Defence Fund. 
ed the pupils bank to inculcate the habit 


i of saving in School children amd to make them deposit the amount in 


the Post Office savings bank and to learn to sperate on Bank accounts 
» 3 
note books'and excursions from 


One school has introduc 


and meet their expenditure on books, 


| their savings. 
iations has inaugurated “Help 


One of the Parent Teacher Assoc 
the Helpless Scheme” under which each donor is allotted a pupil who 


will be awarded Rs. 50/- per annum by the donor for the purchase of 
books and uniform and the donor is kept informed about the boys 
progress in study. 

Some of the Parent Teacher Associations have shown remarkable 
inistive and originality in rendering service to the rising generation 
and to the society. In this state the Parent Teacher Co operation has 


already gathered force and momentum. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


IX Conference, Trivendrum 


(Tentative Programme) 


THEMES s (1) Teacher Education in the Fourth Five Year Plan. 


(2) Education Commission and Teacher Education. 


Friday d š 
28th October Ezecutive Committee 
3 P.M. Meeting 
5 P.M. Registration 
Saturday 
29th October s 
8 A.M. Registration 


9.30 A.M. Teacher Education and Fourth Five Year Plan 
3 P.M. to (a) Annual Report Š 
(b) Account 


4 P.M. (c) Review of the Report of the Eighth Con- 
ference of NATE 
(d) Draft amendment of the Constitution 
5 P.M. The Inauguration by Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao (Mem- 
ber, Planning Commission) 
Sunday x Recommendations of the Educati C ission 
30th October regarding Teacher Education’ ak all Stages 
9,30 A.M. to and of all Categories 
1P.M. 
3 P.M. to Discussion of the above and formulation of an 
5 P.M. action programme 
Monday (a) Report of the Committee to evol odel 
31st October syllabi for Elementary Teacher Hdücatión 
9.30 A.M. to (Mukerji Committee's Report) 
1. P.M. 
(b) Correspondence C ini 
EE Tes a gees for Training ofÍ 
(c) Sek Teaching in Secondary Teachers 
3 P.M. to (a) Teacher Education S i 
EPA OR urvey in Mysore and 


(b) Concluding Session 
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